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RGANIZED LABOR, like every other institution, has lost some of its 

members, due in the main to the fact that men are out of work, but 
as soon as the sun begins to shine and men begin to get work, undoubtedly 
they will pay up their dues and return to the fold. 


4 fe ae 


HE ONLY MAN that can be counted as a real union man is he who 

makes a sacrifice to keep his dues paid up and to attend the meetings of 
the organization. My one great school of education, if I have any, was the 
halls of the trade union movement, and in the old days I never missed a 
meeting. There I participated in debates as intelligently as I knew how, 
this without being sarcastic or insulting, I endeavored to train myself to 
discuss intelligently the questions of importance that came up at every 
meeting of the local. There is no open forum that compares with the ‘dis- 
cussions in a local union. Nearly all important subjects are discussed. In all 
discussions, however, consideration should be given to the other man’s 
opinion. There is only one way to convince men and that is, by reasoning 
with them, and all men, with few exceptions, listen to reason. 


'. 


+ f 


EVER DO that which prevents you from looking a man in the eye. 
Don’t double-cross. It never pays. Be a man always. You may not 
have much, but you will have your own self-respect and the decency of a 
clean mind. 
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Congress Must Provide Federal 
Relief for Unemployment 


For many months the American 
Federation of Labor has declared that 
state and local relief is utterly unable 
to care for the distress resulting from 
the refusal of those who own and con- 
trol industry to employ millions of 
working men and women. 

The Federation has also declared 
that Federal relief on a grandiose 
scale and without red tape is abso- 
lutely necessary to mitigate the suf- 
fering resulting from this nation-wide 
tragedy. 

The position of the A. F. of L. is 
abundantly confirmed by authorities 
on the extent of unemployment and 
relief needs who have appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures in the hearings on the bill spon- 
sored by Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin and Senator Ed- 
ward P. Costigan of Colorado to make 
available $500,000,000 for Federal aid. 

The terrible inadequacy of the pres- 
ent state and local relief was stressed 
by Waldo West, secretary of the 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers. He told the committee that there 
were from 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 fam- 
ilies, numbering from 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000 persons, in need of relief, 
and that the money and supplies pro- 
vided for them are far below the low- 
est standards hitherto regarded as 
necessary to sustain life. 

“T am not talking of revolution,” he 
said, “but of the danger that our peo- 
ple will get too hungry to protest and 
merely sit on the curbstone.”’ 
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He claimed the multiplicity of relief 
agencies brings to light the lack of 
organization. People have to stand in 
one line to get work, in another to get 
shoes, in another for food. With all 
this wandering around from agency to 
agency, he declared that no cash is 
supplied for the minor and essential 
needs of the jobless. 

“If there is anything that will make 
people beggars it is this shopping 
around for relief,” he said. 

Mr. West made a deserved criticism 
of relief organizations for the narrow 
standards they have established in 
providing for the destitute. He de- 
clared that in addition to food, relief 
should also include light, heat, shel- 
ter and clothes, which are all funda- 
mental requirements if an individual 
is not to suffer mentally as well as 
physically. 

He joined with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and other progres- 
sive forces in urging the immediate 
enactment by Congress of the La Fol- 
lette-Costigan bill providing $500,- 
000,000 for Federal relief. 

It is the solemn duty of Congress to 
rise to the necessities of the occasion 
and provide Federal relief promptly 
either by the enactment of the La 
Follette-Costigan bill or a _ similar 
measure. . 

If Congress does less than this the 
masses will be warranted in conclud- 
ing that the right of all persons to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
declared in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is nothing but a paper right. 
They will also be convinced that the 
pledge in the United States Constitu- 
tion to secure for all our people the 
blessings of liberty is but a jingle of 
words without serious purpose, and 
that our Government is no longer a 
Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 

It is high time for Congress to show 
statesmanship and a fidelity to the 
Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence in dealing with the un- 
employment problem. 






A Thought for the New Year 


Practical trades unionists regret 
there are so many “isms” being intro- 
duced into the trade union movement. 
The entry of each new “ism” dazzles 
the unexperienced members but meets 
the avowed disapproval of those who 
have been taught in the school of prac- 
tical unionism. 

Of course, the unusual, mysterious 
and spectacular will always attract 
the attention of those in the move- 
ment not wise in the lore of unionism. 

Shorn of gaudy decorations and 
many syllabled, awe-inspiring words, 
these various “isms” would attract no 
one because of utter lack of practica- 
bility. 

The American labor movement was 
founded by clear-thinking men who 
had practical work to do and who went 
about this work in a practical, simple 
manner. The language employed was 
that of the workers. Language that 
was understood by everyone. 

These early trades unionists coined 
words and phrases that put life and 
courage into their followers. There 
were no phrases to confound and con- 
fuse and befuddle. No words to make 
brother members conscious of lack of 
opportunity to attend higher schools 
of education. Nothing to bring forth 
an unhealthy consciousness of infe- 
riority. 

One of the phrases they used and 
stressed was the power of purchase. 
This is a very simple phrase readily 
understood by everyone. There is no 
mystery about it—no hidden meaning 
which needs expounding by those de- 
sirous of being known as the patrons 
and teachers of the movement of 
today. 

If labor organizations would close 
their ears to the siren singing of these 
various “new thought” vendors who 
crowd from our rostrums the true 
teachers of unionism, and would start 
a campaign teaching what could be 
done by using the great purchase 
power of labor, a great stride towards 
progress would be made. 
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Purchase power is the most impor- 
tant link in our chain of union labor 
organizations. Unless union earned 
money is spent for the products and 
services of trades unionists, there is 
no value in organization. There is no 
time like the present to eliminate 
trivial “isms” and to start a campaign 
of co-operation with fellow members 
by utilizing purchase power. It is the 
best weapon to insure victory, but 
those wielding it must not be handi- 
capped by unwise unionists who sup- 
port organized labor’s opponents by 
patronizing non-union concerns when 
spending union-earned money. 

In making resolutions for the New 
Year, practical trades unionists should 
not forget this one: Not one cent of 
union-earned money for the unfair 
employer.—John J. Manning. 





Trade Unions Develop Workers 


The trade union movement means 
more than high wages, short hours 
and improved working conditions. It 
means intellectual development of the 
workers. It means uncontrolled wage 
earners who carry this independence 
from the shop, mill and mine into the 
affairs of every-day life. 

And herein lies the major reason 
for opposition to organized labor. 

The trade unionist is interested in 
other things than shop conditions. 
Every economic, political and social 
question attracts him. 

His collective voice is heard in edu- 
cation, finance, industry, agriculture 
and transportation. He insists that 
the heritage of free press, speech and 
assemblage be assured. 

He creates new public opinion by his 
constructive statesmanship, by his 
exposure of wrong and by his insis- 
tence on just relations between men. 
“ He demands that democracy func- 

ion. 

This type of worker is not favored 
by anti-union employers, anti-union 
newspapers, anti-union business men, 
anti-union financiers and their politi- 
cal agents. 









These elements want “contented” 
workers. They want men who are 
thankful for their jobs, who will per- 
mit others to do their thinking, form 
their opinions, and tell them how to 
vote. 

This is why these elements believe 
in organization for their kind, but 
deny it to the wage-earners. They look 
upon organization as a protection to 
their control over unorganized, while 
a trade union is a challenge to this 
power. 

The stand-patism of these elements 
is historic. They never move, until 
they are compelled to. 

Trade unionism is a challenge to 
autocracy and sham. 


Trade unionism has established the 
first element of democracy in industry. 
In the non-union shop the employer 
is absolute. In the union shop the 
worker has a voice in working condi- 
tions. As a citizen he is likewise in- 
dependent. Collectively, he is the 
greatest factor in freedom’s cause. 
The British statesman correctly de- 
clared: “Trade unions are the bul- 
wark of modern democracies.” 
Agitate! Educate! Organize! 





Wage Cuts Injure Government 


Washington.—A strong condemna- 
tion of the recommendation of the 
Senate Economy Committee that Con- 
gress should impose a further pay cut 
of one and two-thirds per cent on Gov- 
ernment employes was made by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, in a letter to each 
Senator. 

“The wage reduction imposed upon 
Government employes through the 
enactment of the Economy Bill at the 
last session of Congress caused Labor 
to smart under a keen sense of injus- 
tice,” Mr. Green said. 

“This feeling is intensified as a re- 
sult of the recommendation of the 
Economy Committee of the Senate 
that a further reduction of one and 
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two-thirds per cent be imposed upon 
Government employes. 

“Because I wish very much that you 
may know the opinion of Labor, its 
feelings and its objection to the rec- 
ommendation of the Senate Economy 
Committee, I am taking the liberty of 
writing you. 

“T earnestly ask you, as a friend of 
Labor or as one who is sympathetic 
toward Labor’s aims and purposes, to 
vote against the recommendation of 
the Economy Committee of the United 
States Senate. ‘ 

“The Government will not be helped, 
but thousands of workers will be in- 
jured through the imposition of fur- 
ther wage reductions. 

“It is a false economy which calls 
for a lowering of the living standards 
of Government workers at a period 
when widespread human distress and 
intense misery prevails throughout 
the Nation. 

“The need of the hour is to enlarge 
buying power, to increase commodity 
prices, to create a demand as well as to 
enlarge the market for manufactured 
goods and agricultural products. 

“Obviously, normal conditions can- 
not be restored unless this purpose is 
realized and this result is accom- 
plished. 

‘Three years of wage-cutting have 
brought the country to the present 
point of human degradation and eco- 
nomic distress. 

“It is inconceivable that we would 
add to this miserable situation 
through a reduction in buying power 
imposed upon Government employes 
followed, as it inevitably will be, by a 
further reduction in the wages paid 
those engaged in private employment. 

“T appeal to you to stand firmly 
against the additional wage cut pro- 
posed. 

“Instead of forcing lower wage 
levels let us fight to restore buying 
power, to build up the consuming mar- 
ket, to bring about a return of normal 
conditions through an increase in 
mass buying power. 





“T shall watch with very great in- 
terest the vote in the Senate upon the 
proposal to further reduce the salaries 
and wages of Government employes. 

“IT most earnestly hope that your 
vote will be cast in opposition to such 
a proposal.’”—News Letter. 





Gives Him Food for Thought 


Some prison-made products are still 
labeled with the names of outside 
manufacturers, in order to facilitate 
their sale among purchasers who don’t 
like goods made by convicts. As one 
writer says, in commenting on this 
practice, imagine what a prisoner, 
who is made to put on these lying 
labels, thinks of society, which has 
incarcerated him for crooked work! 





A More Effective Income Tax 


The Federal income tax is fre- 
quently criticized because of its fa- 
voritism for corporations and wealthy 
people. There are many exemptions 
under the law for the well-to-do. 

It is often stated, and probably with 
truth, that the amount of income tax 
paid by the rich depends on how 
skilled the accountants are who fill out 
the returns. 

It is undeniable that there are hun- 
dreds of experts throughout the 
United States whose sole business is 
making out income tax returns for 
rich corporations and individuals who 
find that money spent for expert 
knowledge on schemes to get exemp- 
tions which will pass the Treasury De- 
partment is a very profitable invest- 
ment. 

Representative Anthony J. Griffin 
of New York proposes to do away with 
this favoritism for the rich and well- 
to-do by levying a one-cent tax on 
every dollar of gross income from all 
sources, without exceptions, deduc- 
tions or qualifications. He claims this 
small tax would yield around $1,400,- 
000,000 a year. In explaining his pro- 
posal Representative Griffin said: 
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“In 1930 the total corporation in- 
come was more than $120,000,000,000 
and the total individual income was 
more than $21,000,000,000. That 
makes a total taxable source of $141,- 
000,000,000 which at one cent per dol- 
lar would yield a direct, reliable, in- 
separable revenue of $1,410,000,000. 

“Such a tax is a true income tax be- 
cause it is computed on income and 
not on what is represented to be left 
over after the maker of the return 
has cudgeled his brain to take advan- 
tage of every leak in the law to mag- 
nify his deductions and exemptions. 

“It is not the Government’s busi- 
ness what one spends for charity, 
losses in the stock market, layouts in 
business, losses by bad debts, or 
spends in amusement. All these au- 
thorized deductions are only open 
doors inviting fraud and dishonesty.” 

In its struggle to balance the bud- 
get, Congress might well scan the 
present income tax iaw and ascertain 
to what extent the many exemptions 
for corporations and individuals are 
legitimate or merely clever devices of 
tax-dodgers and their legislative 
agents in Congress to secure very 
great benefits from the Government 
without paying the taxes which the 
ordinary rules of equity, if not the 
provisions of law, impose upon them. 





Organized Bidders “Buy” 
Farm at $1.80 


Doylestown, Pa.—A formal organi- 
zation — the newly-formed Farmers’ 
Protective Association —has begun 
operating here to guard its members 
against losing their property through 
forced sales. 

Tuesday, when Sheriff Horace C. 
Gwinner held an auction of John Hen- 
sel’s farm to satisfy a judgment of 
$1,800, the new organization swung 
into action. The association turned 
out for the sale. Its bid for the entire 
property was $1.80. No other bids 
were offered and the sheriff was forced 


to “knock down” the farm for that 
amount. 

The “buyers” turned the property 
back to Hensel and then took up a col- 
lection to buy food for his three moth- 
erless children. 

Bucks County authorities are puz- 
zled over “what to do about it.” And, 
apparently, there is nothing they 
can do. 





Hurting Our Movement 


It is known to the active workers in 
our movement that many cities are in- 
fested with telephone racketeers, non- 
union grafters using the name of or- 
ganized labor to fleece merchants, 
business and professional men. Of 
course this work reflects on all local 
organizations and the unfortunate 
part of it is it is being sponsored and 
encouraged by so-called union men. 
Getting down to brass tacks the fault 
lies with the membership of local 
unions that give these highbinders 
license to go out and represent the 
Labor movement. 





Street Railway Wages Cut for 
Bondholders 


New York.—Victor J. Dowling and 
Thomas E. Murray, Jr., receivers for 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, imposed a wage cut ranging 
from 10 to 30 per cent on all employes 
except those receiving less than $22 a 
week. The receivers estimated that 
the annual “savings” for the company 
resulting from the reduced standards 
for the workers would amount to 
$3,500,000. 

The management of the company 
during the last few years has sold 
about $250,000,000 in bonds. The 
bond owners are howling for their in- 
terest, and the wage cut of $3,500,000 
will be used to satiate their Shylock 
appetites. 

As soon as the wage cut was an- 
nounced, Federal Judge Martin T. 
Manton directed the receivers to pay 
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the bond owners $5,774,385 on ac- 
count of interest. 

Acting on the request of the receiv- 
ers, Judge Manton also ordered the 
receivers to pay $556,271 taxes due 
and accrued interest, thus establish- 
ing the anti-social principle that the 
living standards of those who do the 
work on the street railway system 
must be reduced in order to enable the 
corporation to pay taxes to the city 
government. 

The wage cut became effective in 
January. 





Colorado Old-Age Pension Law 
Invalid, Court Says 


Denver, Colo.—The Supreme Court 
of Colorado declared the state old-age 
pension law unconstitutional two 
years after it was enacted by the state 
legislature and one year after it was 
to have gone into effect. The decision 
was a split one. Justice Hilliard in a 
dissenting opinion said the act was 
constitutional. 

The court said that the invalid fea- 
ture of the law was the section which 
gave judicial power to the county com- 
missioners and placed control of the 
county funds for paying the pensions 
in the hands of the county judges in- 
stead of the county commissioners. 

The action questioning the validity 
of the law was initiated by the Denver 
board of county commissioners. 

This provision of the act, the court 
said, “takes the purse strings from 
the county commissioners, to whom 
the legislature has expressly commit- 
ted them, and hands them to a county 
judge, from whom the legislature has 
expressly withheld them. No legisla- 
tion ever presented a clearer case of 
conferring judicial power on non-ju- 
dicial officers.” 

In his dissenting opinion Justice 
Hilliard said: “My conviction is that 
what was attempted by the legislature 
in the premise, in general and in de- 
tail, is well within the constitutional 
power of the law making body. Ad- 






ministrative difficulties, even if real, 
and I regard those urged as fanciful, 
could be the subject of further legis- 
lation.” 

The Colorado old-age pension law 
required the payment of pensions to 
indigent persons who had reached the 
age of 70 and had lived in the state for 
15 years. 





Twelve Million Could Work 


An unemployment relief plan which 
its sponsor claims will provide work 
for 12,000,000 men within 60 days was 
presented to the Senate last week by 
Henry Woodhouse of New York, an 
economist of note. 

Woodhouse’s proposal follows some- 
what the lines of USEC advanced by 
railroad workers—and its object is to 
increase purchasing power. 

It would authorize the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to advance 
funds to states, counties and munici- 
palities up to $20 per capita, to be uti- 
lized in financing public enterprises, 
the loans to be repaid at the rate of 
$1 per capita annually over a period 
of 20 years. The money would be ob- 
tained through the sale of government 
bonds. 

Woodhouse estimates that $7,000,- 
000,000 would be required if all states, 
counties and municipalities borrowed 
to the limit. He pointed out that the 
United States during the war loaned 
England $120 and France $100 per 
capita of their total population—his 
object being to show that his proposal 
is not without precedent.—Labor. 





Machinery and Unemployment 


Dr. Dexter S. Kimball, dean of the 
college of engineering of Cornell Uni- 
versity, told the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
at Atlantic City that labor-displacing 
machinery has not impaired the secu- 
rity of the workers and has not been 
the primary cause of unemployment. 

Of course Dr. Kimball meant labor- 
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displacing machinery under the pres- 
ent economic system. Machinery of 
itself does nothing. It is inanimate. 
It neither breathes nor thinks. But 
machinery controlled by those who 
own industry is invented, installed and 
used for the sole purpose of displacing 
working men and women made of flesh 
and blood with machines made of iron 
and steel which enable a few workers 
to produce as large an output of com- 
modities as many workers were able 
to produce either by hand methods or 
older machinery. 

It is axiomatically plain that ma- 
chines thus owned and used do impair 
the security of the workers and do 
cause large amounts of unemploy- 
ment. 

When one man operating a modern 
brick-making machine does the work 
formerly done by 710 brick makers, 
when one man operating a glass-tube- 
making machine does the work for- 
merly requiring 600 skilled hand 
workmen, when one man operating a 
new electric-light-bulb-making ma- 
chine takes the place of 10,000 human 
electric light bulb makers, when ma- 
chinery in tens of thousands of other 
instances makes it possible for a few 
workers with the machines to produce 
as large an output as many workers 


could produce by hand methods — . 


when these facts are well known and 
authenticated it is idle for Dr. Dexter 
or any other engineer consecrated to 
the principle of industry operated 
solely for private profit of those who 
own it to declare that machinery is 
not used both to impair the security 
of the workers and create millions of 
jobless. 

The 1932 convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor covered this 
question with precision when it de- 
clared: 

“The machine is good when it is 
made to serve man. It becomes a men- 
ace, a veritable Frankenstein, when it 
is used to displace him. The true pur- 
pose of the machine is to lighten the 
burden of labor by enabling greater 









production for human needs to be ac- 
complished in a shorter time.” 

Those who own and control our in- 
dustries have not used the machinery 
to benefit the workers. They have not 
used it to serve mankind. They have 
used it for their own selfish interests, 
for the paramount purpose of maxi- 
mum profit for themselves regardless 
of the interests of the workers and 
the people generally. 

They have installed labor-displacing 
machinery in every industry. They 
have refused to decrease the length of 
the work day and work week in pro- 
portion to the increased productivity 
of machine labor. Without the quiver 
of an eyelash they have tossed mil- 
lions of discarded workers into the 
breadlines of unemployment, reducing 
them and their families to poverty and 
the garbage can living provided by 
private and public charity. 

They have indeed turned the ma- 
chine, which should be used to lighten 
the labor of all, into a Frankenstein 
used exclusively for the benefit of the 
profiteers who control industry, with 
the jobless millions and their families 
living in poverty and destitution. 

With the six-hour day and the five- 
day week, which is demanded by the 
American Federation of Labor as a 
measure to provide work for the un- 
employed, machinery could be made a 
blessing for all. Until then it will re- 
main an unmitigated social curse. 

It is regrettable that our present 
pagan industry, based on the relent- 
less use of labor-displacing machinery 
against the workers, should find a de- 
fender in the-dean of the college of 
engineering of Cornell University.— 
Exchange. 


Confidence 


Confidence is the most valuable 
commodity in the world. Without it, 
there can be no marketing of any 
other commodity. This fact the citi- 
zens of the United States are learning 
at a bitter price. Perhaps the bankers 
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and corporation heads who follow 
methods that rapidly destroy confi- 
dence will in time learn the important 
lesson. At any rate the ballyhoo art- 
ists whose lucrative business is to de- 
fend the present unstabilized order 
are begging for confidence. But con- 
fidence is not a commodity that can 
be created by a song or dance, and 
certainly is not something that can be 
bought. It is something that is given 
only after long experience with men 
who can be trusted. The abuse and 
destruction of that confidence by bank 
speculators during the decade before 
the stock crash, dealt a staggering 
blow to the business system. 

One would think that after the re- 
sult of this method became evident, 
there would be repentance and a 
change of practice. This is not so. 
Abuse of confidence continues and the 
public gets cynical and more cynical. 
Take two or three recent occurrences. 

The Congress of the United States 
voted to tax public utilities. Both 
houses concurred in this act. As far 
as intent went the law was actually a 
law, yet the power lobby was powerful 
enough to influence the Senate and 
House conferees to transfer the tax on 
the power companies to consumer 
light bills. 

Oil men have also found a way to 
escape intended taxation. The new 
tax law provides that producers and 
manufacturers of oil and gasoline 
must pay the tax. There is no tax to 
be levied against distributors. As a 
result distributors, in name only, have 
become the possessors of a huge sur- 
plus of gasoline and oil which goes tax 
free. 

Take the tax on checks. Big corpo- 
rations who usually pay their em- 
ployes in checks, writing probably 
20,000 to 30,000 checks a week, will 
escape the two cents tax on each check 
written by the simple device. A check 
will be printed to read: “To the Treas- 
urer of The X Corporation pay To 

at the Home National Bank.” 
The order is on the treasurer of the 


company and not on the bank. But the 
poor $25 a week employe when he 
writes a $3 check to pay the milk man 
will pay a tax of two cents. 

So the mulcting of the public goes 
on and confidence does not spread, 
Suspicion, fear, anger, resentment 
grow. These piled up will mean a day 
of reckoning.—Electrical Workers. 





Depression Cruel to Homeless 


Children 


One of the most tragic by-products 
of the depression is its effect on home- 
less, neglected and dependent chil- 
dren, Newton D. Baker, head of the 
Welfare and Relief Mobilization Com- 
mittee for 1932, declared recently. 

He said that child dependency had 
increased, jeopardizing the welfare 
and happiness of thousand of “kid- 
dies.” 

Broken homes, due to the father 
being unable adequately to support 
his family, were shown to have re- 
sulted in an increase of the number of 
children in institutions from 284,000 
to 400,000 during the past 15 months. 





V oting Strength of A. F. of L. 


The following is the voting strength 
of the largest organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor in session recently in Cincinnati: 


United Mine Workers of America, 
3,083 ; United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, 2,900; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
1,390; American Federation of Musi- 
cians, 1,000; Hod Carriers and Build- 
ing Laborers’ International Union, 
900; International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers, 
820; Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, 817; Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen of America, 800; Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators, 796; 
International Typographical Union, 
761; International Association of Ma- 
chinists, 707; Brotherhood of Rail- 
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way Clerks, 608; Bricklayers and Ma- 
sons’ International Union, 567; Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, 
550; United Garment Workers of 
America, 456; United Association of 
Plumbers, Gas and Steamfitters, 450; 
International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, 400; International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, 400; Journeymen Bar- 
bers’ International Union, 399; Order 
of Railway Telegraphers, 370; Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
360; Plasterers’ International Union, 
353 ; International Union of Operating 
Engineers, 344; International Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Workers, 344; 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes and Moving Picture 
Operators, 240; Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union, 
179. 





Whose Depression Is This? 


Pittsburgh has been his hard by 
the slump. Unemployment there is 
appalling. At latest figures, steel mills 
were running at something less than 
16 per cent normal capacity, and 
other industries are not in much bet- 
ter shape. Unemployment relief, ac- 
cording to witnesses before the La 
Follette-Costigan committee, is lim- 
ited to 90 cents per individual per 
week. Men who have been unemployed 
for some months are so weak from 
undernourishment that they can work 
only a few hours when they get the 
chance. 

But—the twelve largest banks in 
Pittsburgh paid more than 22 per cent 
dividends for 1932. 

The Union Trust Company, a Mel- 
lon-Frick institution, paid dividends 
of 200 per cent—$3,000,000 on a capi- 
tal stock of $1,500,000. 

This breaks even the record of New 
York City, where the twenty-four 
largest banks paid 1932 dividends av- 
eraging 16 per cent, and the First Na- 
tional paid 100 per cent. But Pitts- 
burgh dividends were not confined to 
banks—not wholly. 

Andrew Mellon’s Aluminum Com- 








pany of America gave its preferred 
stockholders $4,417,875 in dividend 
checks. 

Whose depression is this? It be- 
longs to the wage earner, the white- 
collar worker, the farmer, the small 
tradesman whose customers have lost 
their jobs. These and a few other 
groups, numbering altogether three- 
quarters of our population, own title 
to the present depression in varying 
amounts. But the financiers — no! 
These gentry don’t know there is a 
depression.—Labor. 





Opinions 


The necessity for maintaining the 
union or American standard of living 
at this critical time is recognized by 
industrial leaders and union men 
alike, and the union which aids in hav- 
ing them maintained not only benefits 
the working man, but is the protector 
of local industry and hence a vital fac- 
tor in the welfare of the community in 
which it operates.—Dr. John A. Ryan, 
Catholic University. 





Motor Regulation Upheld 


Efforts to bring motor trucks under 
regulation were materially advanced 
when the Supreme Court upheld the 
Texas law giving the Railroad Com- 
mission of that state jurisdiction in 
such matters. 

The court held that the police pow- 
ers of the state are ample to permit 
it to require special permits for 
trucks, special licenses for drivers, fix 
hours of employment, weight and 
measurement of load, and other mat- 
ters. Also, the court held that the 
State of Texas could promulgate rules 
controlling private and contract car- 
riers if necessary to maintain the 
service of common carriers. 

This case has attracted nation-wide 
attention, and the decision is regarded 
in railroad circles as clearing the way 
to curb competition by unregulated 
motor trucks with regulated railways. 
—Labor. 





@ 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Cain COOLIDGE has passed away and all the honor and glory given him 
during life amounts to nothing now. The fact, however, that he left an 
honorable name to his family and to posterity, as well as to the American 
people—in whom he always believed—is a monument which dollars and 
cents cannot purchase. To his wife the world tenders its utmost sympathy. 
It was she who helped cheer him in the dismal hours when trouble sur- 
rounded him. 

It was the privilege of the writer to have lunched with Calvin Coolidge 
on more than one occasion and to meet Mrs. Coolidge, and her smiling, 
happy, humble and modest personality was very impressive and in distinct 
contrast with the rather uninviting expression and conversation of her 
husband. Calvin Coolidge, by nature and temperament, was very short- 
spoken, unwitty and dignified, but thoroughly honest and sincere, as much 
as a lifelong political leader could be, and during a conference or luncheon, 
all except his very intimate friends, were nearly always anxious to have it 
end. He was not to blame for this, for it was his nature. His wife, however, 
made up for this deficiency of her husband to those who were fortunate 
enough to meet her. It is claimed by those intimately acquainted with her 
that she never disagreed with her husband on his policies or opinions and 
that when they lost their son she was the main standby of the President, 
who was almost on the verge of a breakdown. Her life will be lonely without 
her life’s companion, but the prayers and good wishes of a grateful, sympa- 
thetic nation go out to her from all classes in American life. 


Passwent WILLIAM GREEN, of the American Federation of Labor, has 
stated that there are twelve million people out of work. Arthur Brisbane, 
quoting the representative of Belgium in the International Labor Confer- 
ence recently held in Geneva, Switzerland, under the auspices of the World 
Court, states that the Belgian delegate said that unless something was 
done to relieve the enormous amount of unemployment now existing, that 
there might be a “storm.” Brisbane continues, saying that applies to this 
country of ours, where there are twelve millions of people out of work and 
forty million people in need, with everything plentiful, and he continues by 
saying we all know what the word “storm” means as used by the Belgian 
Labor Representative in Geneva. The American Labor Movement was not 
represented at the Geneva Conference because of the fact that the United 
States is not a part of the World Court; but the discussions were interesting 
and words were not minced, and the representatives of the European gov- 
ernments were given to understand that continued starvation resulting from 
unemployment would bring about a condition that may destroy many of 
the now weakly functioning governments and the few monarchies that 
are left. 

We don’t agree with Brisbane. There is no danger of any such condi- 
tion resulting in our country, as far as we can see at this writing, but if condi- 
tions get much worse it is hard for even the extremely conservative labor 
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men to refuse to admit that danger exists. In some of our western states 
recently, where farms were up for sale because of the inability of the farmer 
to pay the interest on his mortgage, mobs of farmers congregated and 
refused to allow the sheriff to proceed with the mortgage sale. In other 
instances secret understandings obtained amongst the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood and when a farm was for sale only one bid was made and the farm 
was purchased for less than 5 per cent of the amount involved in the mort- 
gage. You may call it conspiracy, but it worked. And this kind of conspiracy 
is spreading, the farmers contributing amongst themselves and purchasing 
the farm for the bankrupt farmer for almost nothing. By the time you 
read this it is expected that Wisconsin will have adopted a law declaring a 
moratorium on all farm mortgages. In other words, legislating against the 
banks selling a farm through foreclosure of a mortgage. This is distinctly 
and openly setting aside property rights and legal rights as they have ob- 
tained up to now. 


In many instances recently farmers in the middle west, selling their 
milk and other dairy products below a fair price, were prevented from doing 
so by other farmers who blocked the roads. In the mining districts in Illinois, 
because of disturbances within the organized workers, law and order has 
been somewhat set aside. All of those conditions bespeak the discontent 
obtaining amongst the multitudes similar to the rumbling of the thunder in 
the distance before the storm. 

This is no time for working men to lose their heads. Men must suffer 
and, through education of those that are in power, obtain relief, rather than 
through the setting aside of established law and order. The victory of the 
Democratic Party in the last general election was a mass protest of the 
workers, organized and unorganized, throughout the nation, against the 
government in power. Those entering the new Congress and those men who 
are placed in important positions in our government—unless they realize 
that the multitudes of hungry men and women must be fed and taken care 
of—the Party recently elected will be wiped off the map in the next election. 
You cannot reason with hungry men and women. It could never be done in 
the history of the world. Americans suffer much more in days of distress 
and poverty, unemployment and privation than the populations of any other 
country. Why? Because American workmen—working men and women— 
have lived well, always had plenty, and the suffering is more intense now that 
they are in a state of privation. It is foolish to say that men and women are 
suffering in other countries and American men and women should be ex- 
pected to suffer also in silence. The comparison is not based on common 
sense, because the hungry hordes in China have always been hungry and 
in need; and so it is in many other European countries; those workers never 
enjoyed the things that American workmen won by their labor and enjoyed. 
Consequently, the suffering in America is much more intense than the suf- 
fering obtaining in European countries. Besides, our country is overflowing 
with all the money and food needed to make a people happy. 

Under those circumstances the heads of our government, national, 
state and municipal, should look at this situation from this point of view 
and should enact legislation, if it is humanly possible to do so, to relieve 
this awful condition now existing, before we will be confronted with even 
the semblance of a “storm.” 


TTF 
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Dow GIVE UP your fighting spirit. Conditions will and must soon change 
for the better. Keep your Union active. Pay your dues promptly. Attend 
your meetings. Help a brother with a little money. He is hungry and has 
a family. Your turn may be next. Fight for your Union or else all is lost. 


TFT 


Recentiy in talking with Jim Farley, Chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, in the city of Indianapolis, he informed me there was 
danger of destroying the unity and harmony existing in the Democratic 
Party due to the fact that thousands of Democrats—many of them who had 
done no substantial work for the Party—were driving the men elected to 
office almost to distraction by appeals made for jobs or positions. This 
condition is only human. No one can blame men and women for looking for 
work or for appointments, especially if they happen to be friends of the 
elected legislative officials or if they have rendered service. Mr. Farley did 
not need to tell me this, because I have had some experience in my own office 
resulting from the fact that I obtained some publicity during the last cam- 
paign. The Democratic Party must understand that if this awful unem- 
ployment condition had not obtained, if it had not been for the fact that 
eleven millions of people were out of work, with thirty millions of people 
hungry, perhaps the Republican Party might have been returned to office. 
But the Democratic Party has an awful job on its hands to satisfy the mul- 
titudes seeking and hoping for some betterment of their personal conditions. 
I am of the opinion that the Democratic leadership will have plenty of 
enemies long before the second year is over, and that many of those who 
have been crying loudest for their election will be crying against them before 
the next election comes around. This is the price that is paid for political 
victory. Unfortunately, many men are satisfied that if they are given a 
job that the pledges of the Democratic Party are fulfilled. You cannot blame 
the individual who is in need and hungry for thus thinking. But in reality 
what labor leaders should demand and insist upon is legislation that will 
help to start up the wheels of industry and take back in honest employment 
the multitudes that are now starving. Whether this can be done by rewrit- 
ing the tariff bill; whether it can be done by higher taxation on incomes; 
whether it can be done by the establishment of a sales tax; whether it can 
be done by compulsory reduction in interest rates to the end that capital 
would flow more freely; whether it can be helped by inflation of the cur- 
rency, or through some other means, is for the brains of the nation and the 
legislators of our country to decide, but one thing is certain—if the Demo- 
cratic Party desires to stay in power something must be done to substan- 
tially reduce the suffering that now exists from unemployment. 

Again I predict that recovery in business will be very slow, but that 
we will begin to see some very slight signs of improvement by the middle 
of June of this year and then a very, very slowly moving betterment of 
conditions from that time on, with a falling off in work again next winter, 
then a gradual, steady improvement. In the columns of this Journal for the 
past three years I have endeavored to advise our people about what they 
were going to be up against and most of my predictions in our conventions 
and in my statements to our General Executive Board, unfortunately, have 
materialized. I now make the following guess as to the outcome. Whether 
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Iam right or wrong remains to be seen. Nothing substantial will be done 
by the present Congress. A special session of Congress will be called to 
meet, perhaps, the first or second week in April. A certain program will be 
put through by the Democratic Party after about a month or six weeks of 
discussion. The Volstead Act will be amended and this will give new courage 
to the people because of the employment the industry will provide and 
because of the revenue obtained through taxation coming from the manu- 
facturers and dispensers of legalized beer. Statements will be made by 
President Roosevelt which will give courage and hope to industry. He will 
eliminate the idea that he is a radical, which propaganda was freely circu- 
lated by the Republican Party during the campaign and which still exists. 
He, the President of the United States, will have some program later on 
which will help towards relieving the awful stagnation in the railroad indus- 
try, perhaps making recommendations to Congress that the railroads be 
empowered to enter into the bus and trucking business without restriction, 
thereby obtaining equal competitive opportunity. He will do some plain 
talking in his messages against the awful practice of shady brokers and 
financial investment companies floating unsafe securities throughout our 
country and selling such securities to the people who have any money to 
invest. My opinion is the President of the United States will be constructive 
and fearless in his utterances, speaking plainly but with determination, and 
with an overwhelming majority in the Senate and in Congress his expres- 
sions and advice will be undoubtedly the means of causing legislation to be 
enacted that will be helpful for us in the future. All this will have a ten- 
dency to give courage to the people and all honest bankers and business 
men will profit by those utterances, and if we can establish confidence, or 
disestablish fear, it will be a substantial step in the right direction. A great 
deal of this program will be known to the American people before the middle 
of the summer. 
This is the foolish prophecy of a prophet without honor. 


[?) (7) 


Bz A MAN of your word; that’s the real test of real manhood. Keep your 
promise to all men; then all men will respect you. Remember your promise 
to your Union when you became a member. Keep it; be a man. 


7, ¥ 


On OF THE greatest hindrances to progress at the present time is the 
destruction of prices. Legislators will tell you there is no possible way 
they can stabilize the price of bread, milk, clothes or anything else. Such 
statements are not borne out by facts, because our government has unlim- 
ited power to do things, as they do in the time of war when they decide to 
destroy millions of human lives by declaring war and then by conscription. 
If a government can by legislation conscript the family and the property of 
the individuals, why can’t they now declare an emergency and say the 
price of wheat cannot be less than 50 cents within the United States, and 
the price of bread to the consumer must be 7 cents a loaf of 14 ounces, and 
that in order to pay the farmer a decent price for the milk that is delivered 
to their homes the public must pay at least 12 cents a quart for the milk. 
Of course those things can be done, and until legislators understand that a 
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fair price must be paid for labor, whether on the farm or in the city, there 
will be no such thing as a return to normal times such as we enjoyed a few 
years ago. No clothing manufacturer can pay wages and sell suits of clothes 
for $12.00. No shoe manufacturer can make shoes at a profit and pay decent 
wages when first-class shoes are sold for $2.50 a pair that sold three years 
ago for $7.00. So it is down the line in every branch of industry, we are 
today cursed with the slashing of prices, making it impossible for the manu- 
facturer to pay wages and making it impossible for.the workers who do not 
receive wages to purchase the necessities of life, either in the home or out 
of the home. 


The best proof of the paralysis of industry today in any one of our 
largest cities can be found by visiting the moving picture houses that have 
first-class pictures with vaudeville on the stage. In any of those houses, 
from New York to San Francisco, you can find the seats almost empty on 
every night in the week except, perhaps, Saturday and Sunday, and even 
those two days they are scantily filled. The prices have been reduced on the 
average first-class house from 75, 60 and 50 cents to 40, 35 and 25 cents, and 
still the houses are empty. Recently a part owner of a chain of picture shows 
told me he was compelled to ask for a substantial reduction in his rents and 
unless he obtained that reduction those valuable, beautiful houses would 
have to close. He said, “We entered into those leases when times were 
good; now we cannot meet our expenses and our investment is practically 
lost, and even with a substantial reduction in rents we may not then be 
able to function, but we will do our best. Our attendance has fallen off 65 
per cent within the last three years.” I explained to him that perhaps the 
radio kept people at home, or the neighborhood picture houses. He said, 
“The neighborhood houses are closing down and many are practically starv- 
ing, and the radio has not begun to scratch the surface of our population. 
The real reason is this: that millions of people are unemployed and have 
not got a quarter and the few that are working are pinching every nickel 
they get hold of, not knowing but what tomorrow or next week they, too, 
may be out of work.” This is the explanation for the awful depression in 
every trade and industry. There are not enough millionaires to fill the pic- 
ture show houses and few of these go to the movies. It is the multitude of 
workers that filled the houses and that kept the wheels of industry going 
everywhere. When a man is working but three days a week he is not going 
out to buy the necessary piece of furniture he needs, nor is he buying any 
extra shoes or clothes, nor is he making any investment in a piece of real 
estate, because he does not know but what tomorrow he may be one of the 
unemployed, and even now he may be supporting two or three members of 
his family who are out of work through no fault of their own. 

The whole chain of our civilization is so closely linked one with another 
that it ought to be possible to find a solution. Start the locomotives running 
on the railroads and the coal miners will be put the work. Start the men work- 
ing in the coal mines and they will buy furniture and clothes; and so on down 
the line everywhere. This should be possible because we are overflowing 
with money in our banks, overflowing with corn and wheat on our farms; 
we have a surplus of butter and eggs, cattle and sheep; we have factories 
and machinery; we have 123,000,000 people, consumers and users of the 
articles we raise and manufacture. If the newly-elected President of the 
United States can relieve this situation that seems waiting for a leader, 
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he will rank next to Washington, Lincoln and Wilson. If he fails he will 
be discredited worse than Taft or Hoover. 


TOF 


Some OF the Milk Wagon Drivers’ wage scales which are sent in here from 
certain places are somewhat like the income tax blank, or the law govern- 
ing the income tax payment, so full of figures, commissions, percentage, 
etc., that they remind one of a crossword puzzle, and ever so often, some of 
those organizations add more clauses and sections to their wage contracts. 

The most valuable documents ever written were those which were very 
brief and containing only the simplest and most direct language, easily 
understood and easily interpreted. 

The will of Calvin Coolidge, bequeathing one-half million dollars, con- 
tained but a few short sentences. The more simple the language in a wage 
contract the less trouble said contract will make for the membership as 
time rolls on. Of course, some of the milk wagon drivers will say, “Now 
isn’t that too bad,” but Dan Tobin never worked on a milk wagon, therefore 
he cannot be expected to understand the reasons for so many figures, ciphers, 
clauses and sentences. To anyone believing thus, let me say I have handled 
wage scales for milk wagon drivers in all parts of the country for the past 
twenty-five years, and I think no one will dispute the fact that I have fairly 
average intelligence, but there is more danger and more of a chance to mis- 
interpret the spirit of an agreement which contains long-drawn-out phrases 
and figures than there is in understanding an agreement where the language 
is simple and made as brief as possible. 

This statement is made for the benefit of those drafting wage scales in 
the future and not with any intention of hurting the feelings of anyone. 


TTF 


M AY YOUR actions during the year be such as to cause you no regrets as 
time rolls on. There is no punishment so painful as the knowledge of a 
guilty conscience. In the darkness of the night your guilty act, the cruel 
injustice done someone, the lying statements made about someone with 
whom you disagreed, which caused him such serious trouble, the miserable 
statement you made when in a spiteful mood which seriously injured a 
one-time friend, all these things come back to you in the silence of the night 
when alone, racking your brain, making you wish you could end it all. 


“So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which ‘moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, 
But, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”—“Thanatopsis.” 


FF 
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Striking Difference 


Questions asked by the Senators 
brought out a striking difference be- 
tween the manner in which a deceased 
rail worker’s family would fare under 
the two retirement insurance or pen- 
sion bills now being considered by the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee. 

The Wagner measure, sponsored by 
chiefs of the Standard Railroad Labor 
Organizations, specifies that if an em- 
ploye dies his estate shall receive all 
that he has paid into the fund, plus 3 
per cent interest. 

The Hatfield bill makes no provision 
for death benefits, said Herman L. 
Ekern, counsel for supporters of that 
measure. 

“Then,” he was asked, “‘is it a fact 
that if a man died a year before his 
retirement—after he had paid assess- 
ments to the fund for 29 years—his 
family would receive nothing in re- 
turn for all he had contributed ?” 

“That is true,” Ekern replied. 





Danger Lurks in Sleepy Attitude 
of Members 


Considerable has been written and 


spoken recently on labor’s alleged 
lethargy. There is considerable leth- 
argy or indifference.now manifest in 
tne general membership of local 
unions in all trades, but economists 
and would-be economists differ widely 
as to the cause. There is one natural 
cause which we believe to be the out- 
standing reason for this seeming in- 
difference. It is said that prosperity 
which leads to affluence is followed by 
general lethargy and weakness. Those 
who are struggling to achieve are 
alert, anxious and always attentive. 
In the early struggles, pioneers in 
the trade union movement had no time 
to become indifferent. Their task was 
to clear away the underbrush of ignor- 
ance, opposition, hatred and denuncia- 
tion of trade unions and trade union- 
ists. Their next step was the forma- 
tion and promulgation of wage scales; 


no easy task. As organization pro- 
gressed, the next step was the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor; a tremen- 
dous task in itself. Those engaged in 
the early struggles could not become 
indifferent if they wanted to. There 
was no lethargy in those days. As la- 
bor’s achievements grew in raising 
wages, shortening the hours of labor, 
and creating better working and liv- 
ing conditions, those coming into the 
movement had all of these things 
handed to them on a silver platter. 
They didn’t have to struggle, and they 
proceeded to rest on the job. Some 
even said, “What has the union done 
for me?” This element immediately 
forgot all the bad conditions as they 
existed before the advent of the trade 
union. 


The membership must be warned 
that continued indifference, which in 
some instances amounts to “Who 
cares ?”’ must be supplanted and fol- 
lowed by continual teaching of condi- 
tions as they existed before and after 
taking trade unionism. The pioneers 
owe it to themselves and to the labor 
movement to arouse the present mem- 
bership to the dangers lurking in the 
path of indifference and apathy to- 
ward the unions. The membership of 
the unions must be awakened from 
their sense of false security and 
aroused to the full meaning of the old 
adage, ‘Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.”—The Motorman, Con- 
ductor. 





The unions were organized out of 
the necessities of the situation. A 
single employe was helpless in dealing 
with an employer. He was dependent 
ordinarily on his daily wage for the 
maintenance of himself and family. 
If the employer refused to pay him 
the wages that he thought fair, he was 
nevertheless unable to leave the em- 
ploy and to resist arbitrary and unfair 
treatment. Union was essential to 
give laborers opportunity to deal on 
equality with their employer. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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